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The Guilds and the Salary-Earner. 

What is the Salariat? 

"The Salariat," whatever its etymological defeqts, is a very- 
useful term to describe a certain section of the community . The 
distinction between persons paid by salary or fee and those paid 
by wages may be criticised on economic grounds, but it is amply 
justified by its significance and convenience for purposes of 
social analysis . Let us endeavour to envisage the various cliasses 
-of people who come under the general designation of the salariat. 

There are professional men, such as lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers of religion; the technical arid executive officers of 
industry (engineers, chemists, works managers) and the adminis- 
trative and clerical staffs of commerce — ^bank arid insurance 
officials, managers, travellers, clerks, etc. ; the staff of the public 
services (civil servants, local government officers, naval and 
military officers, teachers); while journalists, actors and music- 
ians are also included. 

, It will thus be seen what a number of iii^prtalrtti in^^rests is 
covered by the term. So far as one can ch^Jfacterise the salariat 
it may be described broadly as the cl^ss resppjis(i]3le for the 
"organisation" of industry and commer^ ^ridc0r the admijiislira- 
tion of the public services. The de^e&c^ responsibility differs 
of course widely within the class", in^n^D^ds^i &6'efe tliei ^elneral 
inanager of a vast industrial concerrj.^op the ^etitiiaitfellti h6ad of a 
Government department at the one epd ®f ;K&e scaj^ ^nd a school 
attendance officer or a junior clerk at^hecoi^if end. 

While it riiust be recognised that /the^p6nti*oi of policy and 
considerable influence in administr£lt|ipn^ Vis exercised by 
capitalists through boards of directorii | and Mlierwise, it 
nevertheless remains truer thaix. most generalissttions to say that 
the salariat is the organising group in each industry or service 
.and therefore a vitally important unit in that industry or service . 



The fdregoing broad facts are cited to inttoduce two subjects, 
with which this pamphlet will attempt to deal: (1) the attitude 
of the salary -earner to his own special interests ; (2) the relation 
of the salariat to the rest of the Community . 

The Organisation of the Salariat . 

Although, as has been indicated, the salariat is a fairly well 
marked social group, it has Very little organisation as such. 

There are, however, numerous sectional associations (such 
as the British Medical Association, National Union of Teachers, 
Society of Civil Servants, Association of Engineering and Ship- 
building Draughtsmen, National Union of Scientific Workers, 
etc.), of Various types and there is a tendency illustrated in the 
recent formation of a National Federation of certain of these 
associations towards greater cohesion and a more definite policy 
among the salariat as a class . Professional organisation has 
undoubtedly received a great impetus as part of the general social 
awakening resulting from the war. Some professional organisa- 
tions largely confined before the war to technical education and 
examination have b^en led by force of circumstances to enlarge 
their scope to deal with the economic interests of their members . 
In other cases new and more progressive professional associations 
have been formed to deal specifically with those interests . Many 
professional associations have recently taken the form of trade 
unions (local government officers); some have in fact always 
adopted that form (actors, draughtsmen). It should of course 
be obvious that the cost of living problem and the political and 
economic factors which produce that problem are of as vi,tal 
concern to the salary -earner as to the manual worker, but the 
weak organisation of the salariat has hitherto left that class in a, 
relatively worse position than that of the well-organised manual 
workers . Some attempt has been made to create a middle-class 
organisation , but such an attempt must inevitably fail because 
of its vague policy and its failure to recognise the clear distinction 
between those wnG;^epend for their living upon their own exer- 
tions' and thpse whose incomes are derived from the exertions of 
others. Ih otliet words, the term "middle classes," so far as it 
admits of definition at iull, includes such heterogeneous and con- 
flictirig* dlasJsds '(tfaidtepien and capitalists as well as professional 
men) tljajti nO| peri^aJieiaJt common basis of unicin can ever be 
found among them. I T^e ifhembers of the salariat, on the other 
hand , have the caihn>5n ,'cliaracteristic that their livelihood is 
directly depe^ent .lipcn^ their owi> exertions, and that the 
purchasing value, of thplr income is dependent upon prices which 
are in turn governed by the operations of the landlord, the 
capitalist, the trader, and the organised manual workers. This 
basis of interest is only just beginning to be understood and 
appreciated, but the setting up of the National Federation of 
Professional, Technical, Administrative and Supervisory 
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Workers is a significant indication tha.t the salariat is about to 
attain self-consciousness and the means to work out its own 
salvation. This Federation, consisting as it does of most of the 
more progressive and influential professional associations (with a 
membership approaching half a million), will undoubtedly 
exert a big influence upon the policy and fortunes of the salaried 
worker. 

The immediate problem before the salariat is so to adj^ist its 
relations to the proprietary classes on the one hand and the 
, manual workers on the other hand, as to safeguard "its material 
interests consistently with the general interests of the community . 
The proprietary classes (i.e., those whose income is derived not 
from their personal exertions, but from the possession of land or 
capital) occupy much the same position to the salariat as they do 
to the manual workers . It is true that salaried workers have the 
advantage over the manual working class of gt-eater security 
of employment; the former being engaged not by the hour or 
day , but usually by the month or quarter . They are generally not 
penalised for sickness or absence from work for other unavoidable 
cause as are manual workers . These conditions while they give 
the salariat a slightly better- status dp not alter, although they 
somewhat obscure , the fundamental social realities. In other 
words, professional and manual work may be broadly regarded as 
merely differeiit forms of labour, differently remunerated and 
having a different -status, but essentially similar from an economic 
point of view. 

The remuneration for professional work is subject to the same 
la\ys of supply and demand, modified by professional or trade 
union organisation, as in the case of the manual worker. (Prior' 
to the full development of capitalism it was frequently possible 
for members of the salariat to pass into the proprietary class r 
but the gtadual absorption or contrpl of the smair scale business 
has almost closed this door) . It should of course be recognised that 
the wealthier members of the salariat are sometimes owners of land 
or capital to a small extent, but in bulk the amount of capital or 
land so held represents little more than a reasonable provision for 
domestic contingencies and the revenue therefrom in most cases 
bears an insignificant proportion to the total income of the 
salariat; thi? therefore does not affect the main argument, which 
may be resolved into the simple propositions that the income of 
the salariat being paid by the capitalist employer; for services 
rendered is subject to the same fluctuations as wages : i.e. it may 
he diminished by unregulated competition for employment or 
increased by effective labour organisation, and that salaried 
employment is governed by the same fundamental consideration 
as wage employment — its profitableness to the employer. 

The improved organisation and more militant policy of the 
salariat have met with the unconcealed dismay and opposition 
of the employers. The spectacle of insurance officials, teachers. 
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business and his rule was almost unquestioned. To-day however, 
the individual employer has lost much of his power . The struggle 
is now between the powerful inter-industrial combinations of 
Capital and Labour — a struggle in which the former is endeavour- 
ing to enlist the aid of the-coerciye machinery of the State . 

The extent to which the State control of labour, etc., would 
be resisted by trade unions is a matter of specul9,tion, but it is 
probable that many capitalists would regard a State guarantee of 
their interest sufficently attractive to run the risk of labour oppos- 
ition which has proved so little effective against a determined 
c?ipitalist Parliament . State Capitalism would be as deplorable 
for thesalariat as for the manual worker. To both classes it 
would sound the death knell of every idea of industrial freedom 
or social justice. 

The Alternative to Capitalism . 

In the face, of this dark- alternative to our present industrial 
system, a body of public opinion has steadily grown up in 
support of another alternative — ^National Guilds, and it is urgent- 
ly necessary that the professional man, as well as the manual 
worker, should seriously examine the claims of the Guild idea to 
be considered as a more efficient and more desirable alternative 
than either Private or State Capitalism. 

The great strength of Guild Socialism is that it is based on 
existing institutions and could be achieved without violence, 
without the dislocation of either industry or commerce or finance, 
and without injustice to any member of society. This is not to 
say that profound social changes are not implied in it : it would 
scarcely be worth striving for were this not so ., The nuclei of the 
Guilds of the immediate future already exist in the industrial 
unions of the manual workers and the professional organisations of 
the salariat . For many years the original craft trade unions among 
the manualworkers have been combining and giving place to unions 
based on industry, and these amalgamations have attained 
tremendous economic power in many leading industries , such as 
railways, coalmining, engineering, iron and steel. Less 
dramatic, but equally significant, has been the growth of organisa- 
tion, largely on industrial lines, among the professional workers. 

It is in the combination of these two. forces, the wage earners 
and the salaried workers, that the hope of the future lites. An 
organisation for each industry, the Guild, comprehensive enough 
to contain all the workers in that industry, whether manual, 
clerical, technical, professional or administrative, would contain 
all the personnel necessary for the running of the. industry , Auth- . 
orised by the community, it could control factories, machinery, 
offices, and all necessary equipment. In conjunction with other 
Guilds it could obtain its raw materials and transport and dis- 
tribute its products. Thus would be brought together: labour, 
capital, and raw material — all the requisites for production. 



The -useless but dangerous private capitalist and the evils of the 
systetti in which he flourished, are alone left out of the picture. 

One of the characteristic features of the Guild State would be 
the divorce between tJie ownership of the industrial capital and 
the conduct of industry. The former is vested in the whole 
community; but the actual management of each industry or 
service is entrusted to the organised workers in that industry. 
The production of commodities and the performance of social 
■services would be organised on the basis of ascertained needs, 
thus solving the economic problem of relating employment and 
prdduction. Employment would be continuous but production 
would be automatically adjusted to known requirements , thereby 
avoiding the periodic crises of unemployment which are an in- 
evitable accompaniment of private capitalism. 

Almost equally important from an economic point of, view 
■ is the increased efficiency which would arise from the substitu- 
tion of a co-ordinated national organisation in each industry, for 
the innumerable unconnected and conjpeting private firms which 
now exist. This co-ordination would be effected without in any 
way destroying the initiative of the individual workshop or office . 
Subject to the production by each regional guild of its quota of 
goods or services it would be left largely autonomous as regards 
method of production. A similar principle woul'd no doubt' 
apply to the relations between the regional guild and the local 
guild which would be intimately acquainted with the capacity 
and suitability of the local personnel and equipment and thus 
be able most efficiently to allocate to them different branches of 
work. There would. in fact be much greater opportunities for 
specialisation and researchunder the Guild than there are to-day 
and this would also tend to increase and improve production. 
As will be shown later, the introduction of self -government into 
industry will profoundly modify the motive and conduct of the 
worker whose self-respect and obvious interest will demand a 
higher standard of work than can possibly be expected or achieved 
under -private capitalism . 

' it is, however, the idea of self-government in industry which 
is the mos characteristic sign of the Guild, and which, 'indeed, 
should prove its most attractive phase to the salariat.. It need 
hardly be said that self-government does not mean mass meetings 
to decide questions of technical procedure. What it does mean 
is that every worker would be a "citizen" in his own industry, 
with a voice in its general policy , a share in its local administra- 
tion, and an active responsibility in conjunction with his fellow 
workers for the efficiency of his workshop or office . That there 
would be free scope for ability and ambition to rise to the highest 
posts in the industry, and that the rendering of useful social 
■service would' replace private profit -making as the aim in indus- 
try. The appointment of directors' relatives to the "plums" of 
the industrial and comrhercial world, and the flagrant political 
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patronage which has often disgraced the public services, would 
alike disappear, with the other unjust privileges of wealth.. 
The entrance of a person to a particular industry or even to a 
more responsible poist in that industry wojild be judged by the 
Guild according to the needs of the Guild and the qualifications, 
of the individual. The actual constitution of each Guild cannot 
be predetermined in detail, nor is it necessary or probable that 
1 there will be uniformity in such constitutions . As a general 
principle, however, it may be assumed that while the general 
management of the industry will be vested in a Council represent- 
ative of all grades in' agreed proportions, each group of workers 
(e.g. technicians, clerks, etc.), will have wide autonomy in 
settling its own working conditions. Tn addition to this- 
general and sectional machinery , provision would also have to be 
made for geographical organisation So that there might be the 
largest possible measure of devolution consistent with the efficient 
operation of the industry . 

A typical Guild - Building . , 

, ' It will best illustratejthe practical application of Guild prin- 
ciplesto sketch the outline of a Guild in a particular industry.. 
The Building Industry is selected for this purpose not only because- 
it is an industry which is the subject of great public interest at 
the moment but because it is possible to draw not merel)^ upon 
abstr:'ct theory biit upon a large measure of practical experience- 
in support of the proposals made. Indeed it may be useful 
before discussing what may be anticipated as the eventual Build- 
ing Guild to give a brief note on the present experibnents which 
are laying the foundations of that Guild. ' 

, A typical regional Guild at the present stage is the Guild of 
Builders (London) which has been set up on the initiative and 
with the hearty co-operation of the 13 lilding Trade Unions 
and /has already secured several important public contracts.. 
The management of the Guild is vested in a Committee which is^ 
made up of representatives elected by the architects and sur- 
veyors group, representatives of the several crafts elected by 
their respective trade unions, and representatives of the building 
trade ' workers in the several districts covered by the Guilds- 
irrespective of craft. Other approved groups, e.g., electrical 
engineers and clerks are also eligible for representation. The 
officers of the Guild cdnsist of the Genei^al Manager and Secretary,, 
in charge of the general administration, the Accountant, respon- 
sible for the financial and' costing arrangements, and a Surveyor 
in general .jontrol of the technical operations of the Guild . The 
three officers were appointed by the Cominittee. ' In each district 
covered by the Guild there is a Local Committee consisting; of 
representatives of the local branches of the Unions and Associa- 
tions of the workers in the industry. The Local Committee has. 
a large measure of autonomy inmanaging the local affairs of the 



Guild, such as the provision of the necessary labour for any locall 
"job" and is responsible for the appointment of the general 
foreman for any job in the locality. The foremen in each trade 
are either appointed by the representatives of their trade on the 
local committee or by the local branch of their trade union. 

Guilds for other regions in the country have been' and are- 
being set up on similar lines, the first having been established in 
the Manchester area . These guilds are now being linked up in a 
National Guild, the management of which will be conducted on 
somewhat similar principles to those adopted by the regional 
guilds, e.g., the fullest possible autonomy to each section of the 
guild in the government of its own affairs and the pooling of 
resources for all matters of common concern. The National 
Guild will not undertake the actual building of houses but will 
be mainly concerned with the provision of credit and other finan- 
cial facilities, the purchase of materials and other co-ordinating 
activities on behalf of the regional guilds . , An important immedir 
ate function of the National Guild will be the organisation of the 
scheme for continuous pay for all Guild workers which is such a 
distinctive feature of guild employment, , 

A further illustration of Guild working may be given in the 
contract made by the London Guild with the Walthamstow 
Urban District Council for the construction of 400 houses at the 
nett cost of the labour and materials, plus 6 per cent, for plant 
and administration expenses , plus £40 per house for ' 'continuous" 
ppj'. The work on this contract has been characterised by a 
spirit of goodwill among all grades of workers (manual and non- 
manual) by their more enlightened attitude towards their work, 
and by the novel experience in the Building Trade of security of 
employment : and these factors have resulted in a greatly increased 
quantity and quality of production as compared with that of the 
employees of the ordinary profltrmaking contractor. This and 
similar experiences elsewhere afford much valuable confirmation 
of the Guild contention that work v.dllingly undertaken because 
it is done under self-determined conditions and for the public 
service will be done better than work grudgingly done under 
dictation and for the profit of a private employer. The removal 
of th.; fear ofiinemployment, in partic.ilar, has ha,d an e.'?ceeding- 
ly powerful influence in freeing production from many restric- 
tions which are inevitable in a competitive and frequently oyer- 
stocked labour market. , 

The eventual National Guild for the Building Industry will 
doubtless grow out of these experiments and will gradually 
absorb the present private concerns, their -Working employers 
included if they are willing. While mainly concerned with the 
construction and repair of houses, it would also be responsible 
for the construction of public works, such as harbours, bridges, 
etc., and would be charged with the conduct of associated trades 
such as the manufacture of cement, bricks, etc. , The Guild 
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^ould consist of all the persons working in the industry, includ- 
ing architects, civil engineers, surveyprs, managers, clerks of 
■works, foremen, accountants, clerks, , brifcklayers, masons, 
•carpenters, painters, plumbers, brickmakers, cement workers, 
labourers and the many associated craftsmen. Most of the 
manual workers concerned are already' well organised in strpng ' 
trade unions linked together ia a Building Trades Federation. 
The salaried workers are less well organised, and are not linked 
together. The architects, engineers and surveyors are mostfy 
members of their influential professional institutions, while 
many clerks of works, foremen and clerks are in associations 
or unions , but at present the professional and administrative 
elements in the building industry have not attained, much 
■collective consciousness and still less any regular contact as 
such with the manual workers in the industry . This situation is , 
however, in course of modification partly as a result of the 
influence of the Building Guilds and partly due to other causes 
9uch as the better organisation of the salariat . So soon as the 
salariat is ready for the step, we may hope to see a National 
Guild executive, with representatives from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Institution of Qivil Engineers and the 
Surveyors Institute side by ' side with representatives of the 
clerks, foremen, craftsmen and labourers, taking that broad 
view of its responsibilities and possessing that technical and 
spiritual capacity to cope with them ■vthich Guildsmen believe to ; 
be the natural outcome of self-government in industry. In » 
each, region of the country and in each locality we would'have 
similarly constituted committees with more detailed functions, 
but with the same ' 'team" spirit. Lastly, but most important, 
we should find the individual worker, whether he be surveyor or 
bricklayer, working 'with that zest and efficiency which only 
comes with freedom and just conditions, and proudly conscious 
of .his membership of a great self -governed public service. i 

The sort of organisation thus briefly illustrated in the Build- 
ing Industry could of course be applied, with modifications, to 
Banking, the Post Office, Public Health, Education, Mining, 
Engineering, and all the other industries and services. 

The Guild State. 

The economic functions in Society now in the hands of the 
private capitalists would be discharged by autonomous Guilds 
such as that described above, but the national economic relations 
of the Guilds would be regulated by a Guild Congress to which 
all the Guilds would send representatives. There are , however, 
a number of social services (e.g., education) not economic in 
character in which the ordinary man is interested not as a pro- 
ducer or consumer but as a citizen . In these services it is obvious 
that the direction of policy must be shared between the workers 
therein and the general body of interested citizens. The con- 
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sumer will, also require adequate means of representing his 
•desires . These things may necessitate some modiiScation in our 
present Parliamentary and Local Government structure . Both 
would be greatly purified by the elimination of those economic 
considerations, which, under private capitalism, have proved 
such a corrupting influence in our politics. Both would tend to 
deal more with broader issues like foreign relations , education , 
and communal needs such as civic development, housing and 
public health , which are more properly the concern of political 
institutions . 

V It cannot, be said of Guild Socialism, as it might perhaps be 
said of some Utopian socialist proposals, that it runs counter to 
human nature. On the other hand, it certainly does not tend, 
like modern commercialism, to degrade human nature, but 
rather to elevate it.- Useful work would be the sine qua non of a 
living, much more effectively applied than it is at present, and 
motives such as pride in work and ambition to succeed th,erein ' 
would obviously have far greater scope than they have to-day. 
Sectional jealousies are a theoretical possibility, but would, no 
■doubt, in practice tend to cancel one another out. 

Most of the sectional disputes of to-day arise from the motive 
•of self-preservation, but a social system which ensured just con- 
ditions of life and security to enjoy them would give rise to few 
differences which were not capable of local adjustment. For 
;any larger disputes the Guild State would provide an atmosphere , 
:and modes of settlement far more favourable to general satisfac- 
tion than are conceivable under present capitalist conditions. 

Without assuming that the transition to guild socialism 
would be as easy as it is to pen the foregoing, let us consider more 
in detail the position of the salaried worker as it might be either 
under the social order just briefly and inadequately sketched and 
under the most feasible of its alternatives. State Capitalism. 
A considerable section of the Labour movement , including most 
of its middle class adherents , has been greatly influenced by the 
•doctrines of State Socialism, or Collectivism as it is sometimes 
more vaguely called. Superficially the theory of a democrati- 
cally elected Pttrliament and local authorities beneficently 
managing all the affairs of the community was attractive by its 
•simplicity. Closer examination of political democracy and of 
the realities of State control of industry, has, however, dis- 
illusioned many former State Socialists: two factdrs in parti- 
cular have led to this : (1) a realisation of the total inadequacy of 
mere political democracy as a means to freedom in the office and 
the workshop and (2) a truer., appreciation of the burden of the 
expropriated landlord and capitalist. State Socialism unfor- 
tunately lends itself to perversion in unscrupulous capitalist 
hands. The' social tendencies to which it has given rise in the 
shape of improving the material conditions of the worket and of 
westing economic power in the State may be ladopted and its 
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vital spirit of communa service and just distribution may be^^ 
altogether stultified. The salaried workers in at least two- 
important public services, Education and the Post Office, have- 
had sufficient experience of modified forms of State capitalismi 
to enable them to understand the nature of its Shortcomings. 
These are not wholly or even mainly concerned with salaries or 
conditions of employment, although it has been made a-bundantly 
clear that State or Municipal employment is no guarantee against 
underpayment or unsatisfactory working conditions. CiviE 
servants and local government officers alike are learning the yital . 
necessity of maintaining strong trade unions and professional 
organisations to protect their economic interests. 

The most 'glaring defects of State management arise, however, 
from its bureaucratic character; control by political officers of the 
State inevitably entails (1) a subservient status and restriction of 
freedom for the professional , technical , and operative workers con- 
cerned, and (2) a rigidity of procedure which results in a dimin- 
ished technical efficiency in the industry or service as a whole. It 
is true that many large industrial and commercial concerns,, 
highly centralised, exhibit some of these defects and the salariat 
engaged in such businesses would not lose much by the ' transfer 
to State' control and might gain a little by greater security of 
tenure . This , however, is only true of a few, and indeed of them 
it is only a half-truth. The general institution of state capital-^ 
ism would undoubtedly have a profoundly adverse influence on the- 
status of the salariat in all industries and, services . The salariat 
functions most efficiently when there is ample scope for personaL 
and group initiative and experiment and when the staff has a 
large responsibility and an intelligent appreciation for the work 
in hand . These conditions are notoriously and necessarily 
absent from the highly centralised management of the State 
in which the rule of the established hierarchy and the ffear of 
departing from precedent effectually block the way to freedom and 
to progress. This is not to say that the existing civil service 
given democratic control would not b6 thoroughly competent- 
and render valuable service to the community in purely civil, 
administration. 

The Issue before the Salaried Worker . 

The salariat, as I indicated earlier in this pamphle,t, do not 
form a coherent body, ahd their action in any given circumstances 
cannot therefore be prophesied. So important, however, is the 
weight of their influence in the imminent — indeed present — social 
crisis that it is necessary to emphasise the nature of the choice before- 
them. Co-operation with the capitalists either in endeavours to 
avert the collapse of capitalism or to transfer its liabilities to the 
State may, be. seriously considered aS one alternative. The 
adoption of this alternative would carry with it such grave 
implications, however, that any member of the salariat might. 
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-well ask himself — for what good? The fundamental economic 
weakness of private capitalism , the subservient and ill -requited 
position of the salariat in its service , and the obvious injustice 
of its results on all classes would be adequate enough reasons 
for its dissolution . But these reasons must be reinforced in the 
mind of any salaried worker who stops to think by' the reflection 
that such a choice would inevitably be taken as a declaration of 
war on the manual working classes and would make the salariat 
the allies of the best hated and least worthy class inthecom- 
mimity, hired mercenaries protecting the unjust privileges and 
ill-gotten gains of capitalism, Such a combination could never 
be a possibility but for the social distinction and misunder- 
standings which divide the two sections of the working Com- 
munity. 

There is a great wall of prejudice between manual worker and 
professional man, for which both are partly responsible and 
which will take much interchange of information and ideas and 
^sharing of joint responsibility to break down. Happily there 
are signs of a better understanding. The crude realities of 
•capitalism made manifest by the war have led many members of 
the salariat to a better understanding of the labour point of view 
and to look with greater sympathy at modes of organisation and 
■of thought among the manual workers foriperly regarded with 
^disdain or active antagonism. Equally, on the other hand, 
has the growth of professional organisation, the reduction of 
snobbishness, and the increased frequency of mutual consulta-, 
tion and joint action lessened the suspicion and hostility of the 
manual worker to the salaried classes. Neither side has yet 
arrived, however, at that frank recognition of the value and 
indispensability of the other which is essential tO| a sound under- 
standing and cordial joint working. It is very necessary there- 
fore for the salariat to strengthen its organisation and to formulate 
more clearly the terms on which it will co-operate and where 
•desirable amalgamate with the manual workers organisations. 
The basis of this is already being laid, not only in the National 
Federation previously referred to, but also in the agreements 
which are now being concluded by professional associations 
between themselves and also with manual workers , in their 
several industries. The present social crisis may well hasten 
the consummation of this better relationsTiip between the two 
.divisions of the socially useful community. 

The substitution of National Guilds for decaying capitalism 
is a constructive task in which workers of both types may well 
combine on equal terms and with a great social purpose, but m\ich 
depends upon whether the salariat has the vision and the courage 
to grasp the opportunity. 

We have seen the blank prospect for the salariat under either 
private or State capitalism. WHat has Guild Socialism to offer 
Tthe salariat? Eooraomic security, freedom, and opportunity for 
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self-expression in one 'is work, the fullest scope for ambition and 
ability, the sense of social service. It means the assurance of 
an adequate income, and the cessation of worry as to provision 
for old age, for sickness, and other domestic concerns. It 
means the assertion of a new human dignity in the- office , in the 
laboratory, and behind the counter. The bank clerk will cease 
to be "merely a clerk,''' and become a recognised self-governing- 
unit in the Banking Guild. The chemist, the engineer and the 
architect will have scope for originality in research and design, 
assured that their skill and labours will not only be justly rewarded 
but will benefit the community and cease t® be exploited by a 
privileged few. Education will no longer be restricted by 
merely commercial niotives and necessities and the teacher willbe 
free to iwork out educational schemes which aim at the natural 
development and fullest self-expression of the new generation. 
These are considerations which the salariat should specially 
appreciate. ^ 

The professional and technical worker is vaguely looking out 
for some means of realising the conception which increasingly 
comes to him of a higher status in a humaner and juster social 
order than the one we live in. It is the design of this little 
pamphlet to indicate how that higher status and juster social 
order may be achieved — ^by National Guilds. 

Let us sum up and conclude. The Guild Idea, otherwise 
expressed as Guild Socialism, avoids the inevitable economic ' 
weakness of Private Capitalism without suffering, the loss of 
personal initiative and industrial freedom associated with State 
Capitalism. Likie State Capitalism, it is based on existing 
institutions and can be attained without catastrophic change : 
equally again it would involve a revolutionary change in the 
status of labour, wage earning and salaried, but whereas in the 
case of State Capitalism this change would be to the degradation 
of the worker, in the case of Guild Socialism it would be to the 
greater freedom and self-expression of the worker. 

The black-coated worker is thus at the cross-roads of modern 
society. . Will he take the one road, with the capitalist, towards^ 
the Servile State; or will he take the other road, with his homy- 
handed fellow -worker, towards the Guild Commonwealth? 

J. Henry Lloyd. 
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For a fuller explanation of National Guild principles thaii 
can be given in a pamphlet the reader is recommended to read the 
following books: — 

National Guilds— S. G. Hobson— 6/-. 

The World of Labour— G. D. H. Cole— 5/-. 

Self-Goverimient in Industry — G. D. H. Cole — 5/-. 

The Meaning of National Guilds— M. B. Reckitt & C. E. 
Bechhofer— 8/6. 

Labour in the Commonwealth — G. D. H. Cole — 5/6. 
Postage extra in each case. 



The following pamphlets may also be of interest: — 

The Policy of Guild Socialism— 8d, 
Guild Socialism— G. D. H. Cole— 2|d. 

Short Statement of Principles and Objects of the National' 

Guilds League — l^d. 
Workers' Control in Industry— G. D. H. Cole— 2|d. 
Towards a National Railway Guild — 3d. 
The Call of the Guild of Builders— 3d. 
The Building Guild (Manchester)— 8d. 
Education and the Guilds — 8d . 
Trade Unionism for Clerks — .J. Henry Lloyd and R. E.. 

Scouller— 3|d . 

Prices include postage. ' 



Thii Pamphlet is published under the auspices of the 

THE NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE 

39, Cursitor Street, E.C.4. 

WHICH STANDS FOR the abolition of the Wage system and 
the establishment by the workers of self-government in Industry. 

This object of the National Guilds League now forms part of the 
programme of many of the most forward Trade Unions in 
the country, such as the UNION OF POST OFFICE 
WORKERS, which has declared for the establishment of a 
Postal Guild, and ike MINERS' FEDERATION, which 
presented to the Coal Commission a scheme for democratic 
control to the Mining industry. Do you want j/owr industry 
to be run by the workers engaged in it, as a pul^lic service? 

"If so, you should Join the National Guilds League. 

The subscription is 12/- a year, or a shilling a month. 

Any Trades Council, Trade Union, or Trade Union branch may 
affiliate to the League and help in its work for £1 per annum . 

What is your branch doing to help on control, of industry? 

Why should it not Join the National, Guilds League. 

The National Guilds League has published a number of leaflets, 
pamphlets, etc., dealing with the way to National Guilds 
and Workers' Control in various industries. 

See in particular — 

Workers' Control on the Railways. 

Workers' Control in the Post Office. 
By G. D. H. Cole and W. Mellor. Price Id. each. 

The Meaning of Industrial Freedom. Price 1/-. 
Ready directly. 

Workers' Control in the Mining Industry. 

Workers' Control in the Distributive Industry. 

Workers' Control on the Railways. 

ByG. D.R.Cole Price 6d. each. 

•Others to follow. 



THE GUILDSMAN. 

THE JOURNAL OF WORKERS' CONTROL. 
A Live Paper for Thinking Workers by hand and brain. 

Edited by Q. D. H. and Margaret Cole. 
3<i . monthly . 3/6 per year post free . Write now for a Specimen Copy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALIZATION. By The 

Viscount Haldane of Cloan, with an Introduction by 
R . H . Tawney and Harold J . Laski . . . . Paper 

WOMEN IN TRADE UNIONS. By Barbara Drake 

Paper 6/-, Cloth 

A HISTORY OF TRADES COUNCILS, 1860-1875. 

Byficely Richards. Introduction by G. D. H. Cole 

S Boards 

THE LABOUR INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK. 

Prepared as a continuation and extension of The 
Labour Year Book by the Labour Research Depart- 
ment 

THE BOLO BOOK. A book of light and satirical verse. 
By G. D. H. & Margaret Cole 

THE TYRANNY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

By F . E . Green . New impression . . Paper 3/- . . Cloth 

THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE, and two other Mani- 
festoes, By Karl Marx. Introduction by R. W. 

Postgate. (Labour Classics'So . \) .. .... 

LABOUR BOOKLETS .. .. 6d. 

1 . The Government of Egypt . By E . M . Forster . 

Big Navies and Cheap Labour . By * 'Deucalion . ' 

Communism . By Eden and Cedar Paul . 

The Control of Industry . By Margaret I . Cole . 

The Government of Ireland. By Mrs. J. R. Grtm 
With a Foreword by George Russell {JE) . 

THE WORKERS' INTERNATIONAL. 

By R.W. Postgate Paper it 

ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM. 

ByL.S.Woolf Paper -' « 
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